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Social Reform and the Reformation. By Jacob Salwyn Schapiro, 
Ph.D., Tutor in History, College of the City of New York. 
[Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, edited by the 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. Volume 
XXXIV., Number 2.] (New York: Longmans, Green, and 
Company. 1909. Pp. 160.) 

To attempt to sketch a picture of the social conditions in Germany 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century in the space of eighty pages 
is a difficult task ; it ought only to be tried by one who has well mastered 
the field and has taken account of the considerable number of local 
studies, especially into agrarian conditions, which have recently been 
published by German students. This has not been done in this case. 

The first chapter is an indictment, in somewhat twentieth-century 
phraseology, of the trade conditions in Luther's time and of the op- 
pressive monopolies of the Fuggers and Welsers. The second chapter 
gives the traditional view of the evil influences of the introduction of 
the Roman law; it is drawn in considerable part from Janssen and 
contains many of the exaggerations of his bitter diatribe against the 
" foreign code ". It shows no acquaintance with anything written on 
this subject during the last twenty-five years— not even with Georg von 
Below's important volume on Die Ursachen der Reseption des 
Romischen Rechts in Deutschland (1905). The statement of the 
agrarian conditions, in the third chapter on the Peasants' Revolt, rests 
on a few sources drawn from southwest Germany, but it is not made 
clear that the statement can apply only to this region. Here the author 
is familiar with Zimmermann and Belfort Bax but not with Gothein 
and Theodor Knapp. His general conclusion as to the cause of the 
Peasants' Revolt is that "the condition of the peasantry was rapidly 
deteriorating" (p. 54). The fourth chapter, dealing with Luther's 
attitude toward the peasants and based on Luther's own statements, is 
excellent. These four chapters make up part 1. 

Part 11. contains in translation six very interesting plans of reform 
current in Luther's time: the so-called Reformations of Sigismund and 
Frederick III.; the Utopian schemes of Eberlin von Giinzburg and of 
Geismayr; and the peasant demands expressed in the Twelve Articles 
and in Hipler's manifesto. As none of these except the Twelve Articles 
have hitherto been easily accessible, the author has made a convenient 
addition to the Reformation literature in English. To each of the docu- 
ments he has prefaced a good brief summary of the theories of its 
origin; in the case of Sigismund's Reformation it is a pity he did not 
make use of the last edition published by H. Werner in 1908. The 
author's translations are free, readable, and fairly accurate with a few 
exceptions. For instance, through failure to understand the use of 
aann in the sense of " except ", he makes it appear that in Eberlin's 
Utopia it was decreed that " no gambling shall ever be held in public " 
(p. 119). It should read: "No game [referring to checkers which 
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Eberlin permitted as an amusement, not to gambling which he had 
already forbidden under all conditions] shall be played except in a place 
where one may see the players as he walks by." The same mistake 
occurs in the paragraphs relating to dancing and to servants. Fuckerei 
does not mean " deceit" (p. 120), having nothing to do with Fuchs, but 
refers to the monopolistic extortion of the great merchants like the 
Fuggers, of which there was so much complaint in the sixteenth century. 

Sidney B. Fay. 

Villeroy, Secretaire d'&tat et Ministre de Charles IX., Henri III. et 
Henri IV. (1 543-1610). Par J. Nouaillac, Ancien Eleve de 
l'ficole Normalc Superieure, Docteur es-Lettres. (Paris: 
Honore Champion. 1909. Pp. xxiii, 593.) 

The author of this work has for some years past been recognized as 
one of the foremost living authorities on the period of the first Bourbon 
king of France. An interesting monograph on Les Croquants du, 
Limousin, an edition of the letters of Francois dAerssen, diplomatic 
representative of the United Provinces at Paris from 1599 to 1603 
(noticed in the last issue of this journal, p. 849), and perhaps most 
useful of all a couple of scholarly articles in the Revue d'Histoire 
Moderne et Contemporaine for 1907-1908 on the historical literature 
of the reign of Henry IV. — " sources, travaux, et questions a traiter " — 
have already emanated from his pen. The present volume, by far the 
most considerable work which he has yet produced, worthily maintains 
the high standard of excellence set by its predecessors. 

Nicolas de Neufville, seigneur de Villeroy, secretary of state and 
minister of Charles IX., Henry III., Henry IV., and Louis XIIL, was 
the first scion of a family of fishmongers to attain high distinction in 
the service of his country. Considering the fact that his term of office 
extended over a period of half a century, and that, in foreign affairs 
at least, he left the imprint of his policy deep on the history of his 
time, it is somewhat surprising that he has hitherto lacked a biography 
worthy of the name. The explanation probably lies chiefly in the fact 
that the popular conception of the reign of Henry IV., during which 
Villeroy attained his greatest prominence, has been so much moulded, 
up to very recently, by the great work of Sully, who if he was not 
exactly Villeroy 's rival, was certainly jealous of the influence which the 
latter exerted over his master, and therefore took no pains to preserve 
his memory. From this it is not to be inferred that the two men were 
in any such hostile relation to one another, as were often, for instance, 
the leaders of opposing factions in the council of Philip II. of Spain. 
For both, the end to be attained was the same — the re-establishment of 
peace after the devastating civil wars. In many of the internal means 
of attaining it, too, they were at one, e. g., in the matter of toleration to 
the Huguenots and maintenance of the Edict of Nantes. But in foreign 
affairs, the sphere in which Villeroy was unquestionably most active, 



